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ABSTRACT 



This curriculum project, a lesson plan for a thematic 
literary study of war and its effects, has five goals: (1) to have students 

read various selections of literature on the theme of war from both the 
Middle East and the West; (2) to teach students to analyze the differences 
and similarities between wars fought in the Middle East as compared to the 
West; (3) to generate literary discussions and written essays analyzing the 
similarities and disparities of Middle Eastern versus Western wars; (4) to 
generate discussion and written essays analyzing the similarities and 
differences on a designated aspect of war; and (5) to review and/or teach the 
various literary elements and literary techniques employed in well-written 
literature. The project includes 18 pieces of literature (poetry and prose), 
multiple choice questions for each selection (and a teacher answer key) , and 
discussion questions. Contains 24 references. (BT) 
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A Thematic Literary Approach to War and Its Effects - 
A Comparison/Contrast of Middle-Eastern Literature 
As Compared to Western Literature 

General Overview of the Project: 

War is, and always has been, a universal threat to mankind with disastrous consequences. 
Despite race, creed, gender, age, national origin, or family background, the effects of these wars 
throughout history have destroyed not only the soldiers who fought in them and the lands they 
were fought upon, but also the survivors and families left behind. The damages of these conflicts 
range from the physical to the psychological, from immediate to the long range, and from the 
intimately personal to the universally symbolic. 

In order to write this project, I was limited by the time I was allotted to finish the paper, 
the number of books I was able to purchase and carry from Egypt and Israel, and how much I 
could read and analyze within this time framework. I apologize that it is not as complete as the 
perfectionist in me would have liked; however, I intend to make additional contributions to the 
Middle-Eastern and Western literature collection in the near future. 

I sincerely appreciate the honor and opportunity that was afforded me with the Fulbright- 
Hays Scholarship. I hope my curriculum project reflects this gratitude. 



Respectfully yours, 
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A Thematic Literary Approach to War and Its Effects - 



A Comparison/Contrast of Middle-Eastern Literature 
As Compared to Western Literature 
by Christina F. M. Zawierucha 



Lesson Plan Goals: 



To have students read various selections of literature on the theme of war from both the 
Middle East and the West 

To teach students to analyze the differences and similarities between wars fought in the 
Middle East as compared to the West 

Using the unit in its entirety, to generate literary discussions and written essays analyzing 
the similarities and disparities of Middle-Eastern versus Western wars in regard to 
causes, effects, nature of the conflict, tone, etc. 

Using the unit as selected paired pieces of literature, to generate discussion and written 
essays analyzing the similarities and differences on a designated aspect of war: on 
soldiers, veterans, family, children, environment, religion, etc. 

To review and/or teach the various literary elements and literary techniques employed in 
well-written piece of published literature 



Lesson Plan Objectives: 



Students will be able to read, take notes, answer multiple-choice questions, and write a 
well-organized, coherent literary essay on the similarities and differences of war. 

Students will be able to analyze, interpret, and evaluate ideas and information from a 
wide variety of literary pieces on different aspects of war in the Middle East as well as 
the West. 

Students will be able to establish and narrow the controlling idea as revealed in the 
selected pieces of literature 

Students will be able to use relevant evidence from the pieces of literature to critically 
analyze how an author employs literary elements and techniques to convey ideas. 
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Lesson Plan Materials: 



Eighteen pieces of literature from the Middle East and the West on the topic of war 
Eighteen sets of multiple-choice questions that accompany each selection 
Teacher answer key for multiple-choice questions 
Lists of Middle-Eastern and Western literature 
List of poetry and prose collections 

List of paralleled pieces of literature on various aspects pertaining to war 

Questions for discussion that accompany the thematic approach to war 

Information on Reading and Writing for Literary Response - the “Controlling Idea” Essay 

The “Skeleton Outline” for the “Controlling Idea” Essay 

Notebook, writing paper, and pen 
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Reading and Writing for Literary Response 



The “Controlling Idea” Essay 



This essay tests a student’s ability to understand and analyze two literary selections and write a 
unified essay about them. The teacher may also choose to have students explain how the author’s 
use of literary elements and literary techniques enhance the piece and support the controlling 
idea. 

The controlling idea that is established should relate directly to the theme or topic shared by the 
two selections. However, the controlling idea needs to be more specific and more sharply 
focused than the topic or theme. For example, two selections may both deal with this topic: “the 
effects of war on soldiers/people/a country. The narrowed controlling idea for the essay, 
however, might be: “the effects of war on soldiers is oftentimes much more devastating after the 
war than during the war” or “the effects of war on soldiers cause emotional and mental stress that 
scar the minds of the brave soldiers who fought to defend their country” or “the elements and the 
environments surrounding a soldier are greater foes than the opposing army” or “war can compel 
soldiers to develop an essential sense of unity.” 

The multiple-choice questions provide some additional insight into the two selections. For 
example, mention of a certain literary element or technique may provide a hint to a deeper level 
of interpretation. 

The literary elements include characterization, setting, theme, point of view, tone, mood, 
structure, and plot. 

The literary elements include symbolism, allegory, irony, rhetorical question, repetition, satire, 
flashback, foreshadowing, imagery, figurative language, and figures of speech (alliteration, 
simile, metaphor, personification, hyperbole, oxymoron, and onomatopoeia). 

Notes should be taken by students as they read the selections. The notes should focus on three 
things: (1) important ideas in the selections, especially ideas that relate directly to the 
theme/topic; (2) literary elements and techniques that the authors use to convey their ideas; and 
(3) thematic similarities and differences between the selections. 

Generally, it is easier to write about one selection at a time, analyzing that selection in detail 
before moving on to the other selection. Similarly, it is usually easiest to focus on one literary 
element or technique at a time. 

Quotations can be one of the most effective ways to support and develop a controlling idea and 
discuss the elements and techniques. 

To summarize, this literary essay has three components: (1) to read two literary selections and 
take notes; (2) to answer multiple-choice questions about each selection; and (3) to write a unified 
and cohesive essay about the two selections. (Stern 171-233) 
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“Skeleton” Outline for the “Controlling Idea” Essay 



Directions: 

Read the following passages entitled and . Answer the multiple- 

choice questions. Then write the essay as described in “Your Task.” 



Your Task: 

After you have read the pieces of literature and answered the multiple-choice questions, write a 

unified essay about , as revealed in the passages. In 

your essay, use evidence from both pieces to establish a narrowed controlling idea: 

, use evidence from both passages to 

develop your narrowed controlling idea, and show how each author uses specific literary elements 
and/or techniques to convey ideas. 



Guidelines: 

~ Use ideas form both passage to develop a narrowed controlling idea about 
as revealed in the passages. 



~ Use specific and relevant evidence from both passages to develop your controlling 
idea. 



~ Show how each author uses specific literary elements or literary techniques to convey 
ideas. 



~ Organize your ideas in a logical and coherent manner. 



~ Follow the conventions of standard written English. 



***** xhis models the Task 3 “Controlling Idea” Essay from the New York State 
Comprehensive Examination in English according to the new Standards. 
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Middle-Eastern Literature 



Western Literature 



From: “After the Apocalypse” 
by Samih al-Qasim 


“Armistice Day” 

by Zelma Dunning Bowen 


“At the Outset of the Day” 

by S/ Y. Agnon 


“Exposure” 

by Wilfred Owen 


“Aunt Latifa” 

by Emily Nasrallah 


“The Medal” 

by Taufiq Rafat 


“In Loving Memory of Khubayb” 

by Hassan Ibn Thabit 


“The Next War” 

by Osbert Sitwell 


“The Martyr” 

by Ibrahim Tuqan 


“A Paper Soldier” 

by Bulat Okudzhava 


“A Meeting of Veterans of the Palmach 
in 1978 in Maayan Harod” 

by Yehuda Amachai 


“The Seed” 

by Hal Summers 


“The Sapling of Peace” 
by Ada Aharoni 


“The Sniper” 

by Liam O’ Flaherty 


“Secrets” 

by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu’ti Hijazi 

“Since Then” 

by Yehuda Amichai 

“This Cursed War” 

by an Israeli Soldier 


From: The Things They Carried 
by Tim O’Brien 



Poetry Collection 



Prose Collection 



From: “After the Apocalypse” 
by Samih al-Qasim 

“Armistice Day” 

by Zelma Dunning Bowen 

“Exposure” 

by Wilfred Owen 

“In Loving Memory of Khubayb” 

by Hassan Ibn Thabit 

“The Martyr” 

by Ibrahim Tuqan 

“The Medal” 

by Tuafiq Rafat 

“A Meeting of Veterans of the Palmach 
in 1978 in Maaya Harod” 
by Yehuda Amichai 

“The Next War” 

by Osbert Sitwell 

“A Paper Soldier” 

by Bulat Okudzkava 

“The Sapling of Peace” 
by Ada Aharoni 

“Secrets” 

by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu’ti Hijazi 

“The Seed” 

by Hal Summer 

“Since Then” 

by Yehuda Amachai 

“This Cursed War” 

by an Israeli Soldier 



“At the Outset of the Day 

by S. Y. Agnon 

“Aunt Latifa” 

by Emily Nasrallah 

“The Sniper” 

by Liam O’Flaherty 

From: The Things They Carried 
by Tim O’Brien 
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Parallel Literary Pieces for Comparison/Contrast Analysis 



dealing with symbolism: 

“Onset of the Day” 


- 


“The Sniper” 


dealing with Jewish symbolism: 

“Onset of the Day” 


. 


“Since Then” 


dealing with bitterness and despair: 

“Aunt Latifa” 


_ 


“After the Apocalypse' 


dealing with remembrance/family: 

“Since Then” 


. 


“The Medal” 


dealing with veterans: 

“A Meeting of Veterans...” 


. 


“Secrets” 


“A Meeting of Veterans...” 


- 


“The Next War” 


dealing with God/religion: 

“In Loving Memory. . . ” 


_ 


“Armistice Day” 


“Onset of the Day” 


- 


“In Loving Memory... 


dealing with peace/hope: 

“The Sapling of Peace” 


_ 


“The Seed” 


dealing with fearless loyalty/courage: 
“The Martyr” 


. 


“The Sniper” 


“The Martyr” 


- 


“In Loving Memory... 


dealing with the environment: 

“Exposure” 




Things They Carried 
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Parallel Literary Pieces (continued) 



dealing with children: 

“After the Apocalypse” 
“After the Apocalypse” 

dealing with civil war: 

“The Sniper” 

dealing with pawns of war: 

“This Cursed War” 
dealing with destruction: 

“After the Apocalypse” 
“After the Apocalypse” 



“The Next War” 
“The Seed” 

“Aunt Latifa” 

“A Paper Soldier” 

“The Seed” 
“Exposure” 



Middle-Eastern Literature 



From: “After the Apocalypse” by Samih al-Qasim 



“At the Outset of the Day” by S/ Y. Agnon 



“Aunt Latifa” by Emily Nasrallah 



“In Loving Memory of Khubayb” by Hassan Ibn Thabit 



“The Martyr” by Ibrahim Tuqan 



“A Meeting of Veterans of the Palmach in 1978 in Maayan Harod” by Yehuda Amachai 



“The Sapling of Peace” by Ada Aharoni 



“Secrets” by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu’ti Hijazi 



“Since Then” by Yehuda Amichai 



“This Cursed War” by an Israeli Soldier 
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From: After the Apocalypse 

Samih al-Qasim 



I feel my limbs, 
but cannot find them. 

I implore my sense of sight, 

but see nothing beyond a neutral grey. 

Suddenly, warm radiates through the sand 
crowding my spirit. 

I discover my hands and legs, 
there they are, familiar limbs, 
assembling themselves into a heap of sand! 

My body sees me. 

Here I am, creating myself in my own image. 

Here I am, the first human on another planet called: 

Dayr Yasin, 

One could say then that humanity 
reconsiders itself, 

reconsiders the laws, and the laws of the laws, 

takes phenomena seriously, 

in anticipation of what surprises the future holds 

in the galaxy’s enchanted whirl, 

orbited by earthly satellites 

gushing from wombs of volcanoes 

to be grabbed immediately 

by space scientists 

who blessed them with the loveliest names: 

Lidice 
Kufr Qasim 
Sabra, Shatila, 

My Lai. 

One cannot help being astonished 

at the breakdown of norms and mores, 

at the simultaneous fall of all equations, 

let alone fig trees, bonds, travel tickets, house arrests, 

school and marriage certificates, 

let alone global conventions: the Third World, 

European Common Market, the Stock Market, 

Alignment and Nonalignment, Nuclear Weapons, Disarmament, 
and documents of death, 



Come with me, bedouin girl, 

you who have not yet spoken, 

come, let’s give names to new things, 

they may give us back our own names in return. 

In my name you rise from the dead. 

In your name I make death acceptable, 
a familiar morning greeting, 
a bending over the neighbor’s fence 
to pluck a little rose for a tired lapel. 

O virgin bedouin girl, with lips open, 

but silent, you see everything 

through the transparent wall of Apocalypse, 

you bear on your shoulders the burden everything: 

storms, blood-stained hands, children’s lips 

still clutching their mother’s severed breast, 

everything: trees twisted in the mud, 

tall blackened buildings, broken windows, 

charred skeletons sitting cross-legged 

cigarette in hand, watching the TV set 

continue its broadcast (live under the rubble) 

of the emergency session 

of the United Nations . . . etc. etc. 

You see through the transparent wall 

of Apocalypse sound mufflers on secret guns, 

nickel handcuffs, police billy clubs, tanks, 

tear gas bombs, demonstrations, burning car tires, 

and bullets fired into the air, 

apologizing to angels, 

making their ways straight 

to the school girls’ breasts. 

At this, international agencies would hurry 
to quiet reactions and rumors 
while the doleful, angry chorus 
exercises its absolute freedom 
in the biggest armed robbery 
in history. 

The present is an innocent lie. 

To see the future we must consult the past - 
a past ever-present before our eyes, 
a mammoth octopus. 

O virgin desert! 

Here we are, sent by the heart and mind 
on an official mission 
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to build the world anew. 

To prepare it once again 
for another Apocalypse! 

Tree trunk against tree trunk, 

stone next to stone, 

thus the relationship takes form. 

We begin from here 

though doubts sometimes assail us. 

Sometimes we’ll miss one another, 
but we won’t be afraid to look behind. 

Later, 

new children will be bom, 
they'll ask their fathers sternly: 

Why? For whom? When and how? 

There won't be anyone to answer 

except the ground waters singing: 

I am grief! I announce my innocence! 

I am desire! I enforce my authority! 

I am love! I spread my sails on land 

and scatter my seeds in the furrows of the sea. 

I am hate! Your fire, your sacred fire! 

Nothing remains the same. 

In the long run, motion asserts itself, 
erects new rules over the pure sands 
now subject to factories’ oil, 
fires, the vomit of the sick, 
and the wretched human din. 

But after all this 

there must be some recompense 

for the children are about to go to school. 

So let the storms subside a little 

and the darkness lift itself off part of the road 

for their sakes, for their sakes only, 

for the sake of the children 

going to school 

after the Apocalypse! (381-384) 



Translated by Sharif Elmusa and Naomi Shihab Nye 
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From: After the Apocalypse - Definitions and Explanations 



• Dayr Yasin : a village near Jerusalem whose population was massacred by the Irgun terrorist 
faction led by Menachem Begin. The tragedy took place on April 9, 1948, and was meant to 
terrorize the Arab population in other parts of the country. 

• Kufr Qasirtr. a massacre committed by Israeli soldiers in 1956 against the inhabitants of the 
village of Kufr Qasim. While the villagers were out in the fields, the Israeli authorities imposed 
a curfew. The soldiers stationed around the village shot returning villagers even though they 
were aware that they could not have known of the curfew. 

• Sabra and Shatila : two Palestine refugee camps in West Beirut which were attacked by 
Phalangist forces in September 1982, during the Israeli occupation of the city. Numerous 
civilians were slaughtered in cold blood, and many whole families were wiped out. The two 
camps have become symbols of atrocity. 

• My Lai: the massacre in the Vietnamese village of My Lai conducted by the America Lt. 
William Calley and his military unit on Vietnamese civilians and unarmed soldiers in 1969. 

The verdict of guilty was given against Calley. He subsequently lost an appeal and the case 
was closed. (384-385) 



Samih al-Qasim ( 1939 - ) Palestinian poet from Galilee. Bom into a Druze family, he was 
educated in Rama and Nazareth and took up a teaching position in an Israeli public school, from 
which he was dismissed because of his political views. He has also been imprisoned and held under 
house arrest several times on account of his poetry and political commitment. By the age of thirty, 
al-Qasim had published six collections of poetry, widely read throughout the Arab villages of 
Galilee and eventually throughout the Arab world. His poetry deals mostly with Palestinian 
captivity and struggle. His current concern is to establish a Palestinian theater with a high artistic 
and intellectual mission. His most recent diwans, The Dark Side of the Apple, the Bright Side of 
the Heart (1981), The Dimensions of the Spirit (7983), and Persona Non Grata (1986), reflect 
his continuous experimentation with language and tone. (380) 



“From: After the Apocalypse” -Multiple-Choice Questions 



Directions: Answer the following multiple-choice questions. The questions may help you 

think about the ideas you might want to use in further discussions or in an essay. 



1. “The present is an innocent lie... the past... a mammoth octopus.” Which literary element is 

being exemplified here? 

a. metaphor c. personification 

b. symbol d. allusion 

2. The tone employed in the lines “. . . by space scientists/ who bless them with/ the loveliest 

names: Lidice/ Kufr Qasim/ Sabra, Shatila,/ My Lai” is 

a. sadness c. confusion 

b. sarcasm d. foreboding 

3. In the fifth stanza, the phrase “... the biggest armed robbery in history” means 

a. theft of the country’s government c. international agencies taking over 

b. the stealing of people’s lives d. the war between Palestine and Israel 

4. According to the last line in verse ten, what is the seed of war? 

a. desire to enforce authority c. thirst for power 

b. lust for the sacred fire d. mankind’s hate 

5. What is the meaning of the word “recompense” in the second line of the last stanza: 

“But after all this/ there must be some recompense/ for the children are about to go to 
school”? 



a. compensation for damages and loss 

b. sympathy for losses during childhood 

6. The effect of war in this poem is on 

a. the virgin desert and pure sands 

b. the innocent civilians and children 



c. remediation for schooling 

d. free education for children 



c. the innocent children 

d. the fighting soldiers 



7. Which figures of speech are employed in the following last lines of the poem? 

“So let the storms subside a little... for their sakes, for their sakes only, for the sake of the 
children going to school. . . !” 

a. repetition and personification c. metaphor and irony 

b. repetition and alliteration d. symbolism and personification 

8. A bedouin girl is addressed twice in the middle of the poem: “Come with me, bedouin girl” and 

“O Virgin bedouin girl...”; however, she has already been killed in war. What literary 
technique is that called? 

a. direct address c. apostrophe 

b. allusion d. synecdoche 

9. In the section of the poem from “O virgin bedouin girl with open lips. . .to the United 

Nations... etc. etc.” what is being described? 

a. gruesome imagery of war c. the next Apocalypse 

b. conditions after a natural disaster d. all of the above 

1 0. What could the “transparent wall of the Apocalypse” represent? 

a. the lens of history c. the wall of war 

b. a photograph of tomorrow d. two sides: war/peace 

1 1 . In what tone are the words “United Nations. . .etc. etc.” spoken? 

a. fear c. pleading 

b. condamnation d. anger 

12. The Palestinians are bracing for yet “another Apocalypse” yet they pray it never occurs for the 
sake of 

a. humanity c. the children going to school 

b. “the wretched human din” d. all of the above 
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At the Outset of the Day 

S. Y. Agnon 



After the enemy destroyed my home 
I took my little daughter 1 in my arms and fled 
with her to the city. Gripped with terror, I 
fled in frenzied haste a night and a day until I 
arrived at the courtyard of the Great 
Synagogue 2 one hour before nightfall on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement 3 . The hills and 
mountains that had accompanied us departed, 
and 1 and the child entered into the courtyard. 
From out of the depths rose the Great 
Synagogue, on its left the old house of study 
and directly opposite that, one doorway 
facing the other, the new house of study. 

This was the house of prayer and 
these the houses of Torah 4 that 1 had kept in 
my mind’s eye all my life. If I chanced to 
forget them during the day, they would stir 
themselves and come to me at night in my 
dreams, even as during my waking hours. 
Now that the enemy had destroyed my home, 

I and my little daughter sought refuge in 
these places; it seemed that my child 
recognized them, so often had she heard 
about them. 

An aura of peace and rest suffused 
the courtyard. The Children of Israel had 
already finished the afternoon prayer and, 
having gone home, were sitting down to the 
last meal before the fast to prepare 
themselves for the morrow, that they might 
have strength and health enough to return in 
repentance. 

A cool breeze swept through the 
courtyard, caressing the last of the heat in the 
thick walls, and a whitish mist spiraled up 
the steps of the house, the kind children call 
angels’ breath. 

I rid my mind of all that the enemy had 



done to us and reflected upon the Day of 
Atonement drawing ever closer, that holy 
festival comprised of love and affection, 
mercy and prayer, a day whereon men’s 
supplications are dearer, more desired, more 
acceptable than at all other times. Would that 
they might appoint a reader of prayers 
worthy to stand before the ark, for recent 
generations have seen the decline of 
emissaries of the congregation who know 
how to pray; and cantors who reverence their 
throats with their trilling, but bore the heart, 
have increased. And I, I needed strengthening 
and, needless to say, my little daughter, a 
babe torn away from her home. 

I glanced at her, at my little girl 
standing all atremble by the memorial candle 5 
in the courtyard, warming her little hands 
over the flame. Growing aware of my eyes, 
she looked at me like a frightened child who 
finds her father standing behind her and sees 
that his thoughts are muddled and his heart 
humbled. 

Grasping her hand in mine, I said, 
“Good men will come at once and give me a 
tallit 6 with an adornment of silver just like the 
one the enemy tore. You remember the lovely 
tallit that I used to spread over your head 
when the priests would rise up to bless the 
people. They will give me a large festival 
prayer book filled with prayers, too, and I 
will wrap myself in the tallit and take the 
book and pray to God, who saved us from 
the hand of the enemy who sought to destroy 
us. 

“And what will they bring you, my 
dearest daughter? You my darling, they will 
bring a little prayer book full of letters, full 
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of all of the letters of the alphabet and the 
vowel marks, too. And now, dearest 
daughter, tell me, an alef and a bet that come 
together with a kametz beneath the alef— how 
do you say them?” 

“Av, ” my daughter answered. 

“And what does it mean?” 1 asked. 

“Father,” my daughter answered, “like 
you’re my father.” 

“Very nice, that’s right, an alef with a 
kametz beneath and a bet with no dot in it 
make av.” 

“And now, my daughter,” 1 continued, 
“what father is greater than all other fathers? 
Our Father in heaven, who is my father and 
your father and the father of the whole world. 
You see, my daughter, two little letters stand 
there in the prayer book as if they were all 
alone, then they come together and lo and 
behold they are av. And not only these letters 
but all letters, all of them join together to 
make words and words make prayers and the 
prayers rise up before our Father in heaven 
who listens very, very carefully, to all that 
we pray, if only our hearts cling to the upper 
light like a flame clings to a candle.” 

Even as 1 stood there speaking of the 
power of the letters, a breeze swept through 
the courtyard and pushed the memorial 
candle against my daughter. Fire seized hold 
of her dress. I ripped off the flaming 
garment, leaving the child naked, for what 
she was wearing was all that remained of her 
lovely clothes. We had fled in panic, 
destruction at our heels, and had taken 
nothing with us. Now that fire had consumed 
her dress, 1 had nothing with which to cover 
my daughter. 

1 turned this way and that, seeking 
anything my daughter could clothe herself 
with. 1 sought, but found nothing. Wherever 
1 directed my eyes, I met emptiness. I'll go to 
the comer of the storeroom 7 , 1 said to myself, 
where tom sacred books are hidden away, 
perhaps there 1 will find something. Many a 
time when 1 was a lad 1 had rummaged about 



there and found all sorts of things, sometimes 
the conclusion of a matter and sometimes its 
beginning or its middle. But now I turned 
there and found nothing with which to cover 
my little girl. Do not be surprised that I 
found nothing. When books were read, they 
were rent; but now that books are not read, 
they are not rent 8 . 

1 stood there worried and distraught. 
What could 1 could 1 do for my daughter, 
what could 1 cover her nakedness with? 
Night was drawing on and with it the chill of 
the night, and 1 had no garment, nothing to 
wrap my daughter in. 1 recalled the home of 
Reb 9 Alter 10 , who had gone up to the Land of 
Israel. I’ll go to his sons and daughters, I 
decided, and ask clothing of them. 1 left my 
daughter as she was and headed the 
household of Reb Alter. 

How pleasant to walk without being 
pursued. The earth is light and comfortable 
and does not burn beneath one’s feet, nor do 
the heavens fling thorns into one’s eyes. But 1 
ran rather than walked, for, even if no man 
was pursuing me, time was: the sun was 
about to set and the hour to gather for the 
evening prayer was nigh. 1 hurried lest the 
members of Reb Alter ’s household might 
already be getting up to leave for the house 
of prayer. 

It is comforting to remember the 
home of a dear friend in time of distress. Reb 
Alter, peace be with him, had circumcised 
me, and a covenant of love bound us 
together. As long as Reb Alter lived in his 
home I was a frequent visitor there, the more 
so in the early days when I was a classmate 
of his grandson Gad. Reb Alter’ s house was 
small, so small that one wondered how such 
a large man could live there. But Reb Alter 
was wise and made himself so little that his 
house seemed large. 

The house, built on one of the low 
hills surrounding the Great Synagogue, had a 
stucco platform protruding from it. Reb 
Alter, peace be with him, had been in the 
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habit of sitting on that platform with his long 
pipe in his mouth, sending wreaths of smoke 
gliding into space. Many a time I stood 
waiting for the pipe to go out so I could bring 
him a light. My grandfather, peace be with 
him, had given Reb Alter that pipe at my 
circumcision feast. “Your grandfather knows 
pipes very well,” Reb Alter told me once, 
“and knows how to pick just the right pipe 
for every mouth.” 

Reb Alter stroked his beard as he 
spoke, like one well aware that he deserved 
that pipe, even though he was a modest man. 
His modesty showed itself one Friday 
afternoon before sunset. As he put out the 
pipe, and the Sabbath was approaching, he 
said, “Your grandfather never has to put out 
his pipe; he knows how to smoke more or 
less as time necessitates.” 

Well, then, I entered the home of 
Reb Alter and found his daughter, together 
with a small group of old men and old 
women, sitting near a window while an old 
man with a face like a wrinkled pear stood 
reading them a letter. All of them listened 
attentively, wiping their eyes. Because so 
many years had passed, I mistook Reb 
Alter’ s daughter for her mother. What’s 
going on? I asked myself. On the eve of the 
Day of Atonement darkness is falling, and 
these people have not lit a “candle of life.” 11 
And what sort of letter is this? If from Reb 
Alter, he is already dead. Perhaps it was 
from his grandson, my friend Gad, perhaps 
news had come from Reb Alter’ s grandson 
Gad, who had frequented the house of study 
early and late. One day he left early and did 
not return. 

It is said that two nights prior to his 
disappearance, his wet-nurse had seen him in 
a dream sprouting the plume of a peculiar 
bird from his head, a plume that shrieked, 
“A, B, C, D!” Reb Alter’ s daughter folded 
the letter and put it between the mirror and 
the wall. Her face, peeking out of the mirror, 
was the face of an aged woman bearing the 



burden of her years. And alongside her face 
appeared my own, green as a wound that has 
not formed a scab. 

I turned away from the mirror and 
looked at the rest of the old people in Reb 
Alter’s home and tried to say something to 
them. My lips flipped against each other like 
a man who wishes to say something but, 
upon seeing something bizarre, is seized with 
fright. 

One of the old men noticed the state 
of panic I was in. Tapping one finger against 
his spectacles, he said, “You are looking at 
our torn clothing. 12 Enough that creatures like 
ourselves still have skin on our flesh.” The 
rest of the old men and old women heard and 
nodded their heads in agreement. As they did 
so, their skin quivered. I took hold of myself, 
walked backward, and left. 

I left in despair and, empty-handed, 
with no clothing, with nothing at all, returned 
to my daughter. 1 found her standing in a 
corner of the courtyard pressed against the 
wall next to the purification board 13 on which 
the dead are washed. Her hair was loose and 
wrapped about her. How great is Thy 
goodness, O God, in putting wisdom into the 
heart of such a little girl to enable her to 
wrap herself in her hair after her dress has 
burned off, for as long as she had not been 
given a garment it was good that she covered 
herself with her hair. But how great was the 
sadness that enveloped me at that moment, 
the outset of this holy festival whose joy has 
no parallel all the year. But now there was 
no joy and no sign of joy, only pain and 
anguish. 

The stone steps sounded beneath feet 
clad in felt slippers and long stockings 14 , as 
Jews bearing tallitot 15 and ritual gowns 16 
streamed to the house of prayer. With my 
body I covered my little girl, trembling from 
the cold, and I stroked her hair. Again I 
looked in the storeroom where the tom pages 
from sacred books were kept, the room where 
in my youth I would find, among the 
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fragments, wondrous and amazing things. I 
remember one of the sayings, it went 
approximately like this: “At times she takes 
the form of an old woman and at times the 
form of a little girl. 17 And when she takes the 
form of a little girl, don’t imagine that your 
soul is as pure as a little girl; this is but an 
indication that she passionately yearns to 
recapture the purity of her infancy when she 
was free of sin. The fool substitutes the form 
for the need; the wise man substitutes will 
for need.”'* 

A tall man with a red beard came 
along, picking from his teeth the last 
remnants of the final meal, pushing his wide 
belly out to make room for himself. He stood 
about like a man who knew that God would 
not run away and there was no need to hurry. 
He regarded us for a moment, ran his eyes 
over us, then said something with a double 
meaning. 

My anger flowed into my hand, and I 
caught him by the beard and began yanking 
at his hair. Utterly astonished, he did not 
move. He had good cause to be astonished 
too: a small fellow like me lifting my hand 
against a brawny fellow like him. Even I was 
astonished: had he laid hold of me, he would 
not have let me go whole. 

Another tall, husky fellow came 
along, one who boasted of being my dearest 
friend. I looked up at him, hoping that he 
would come between us. He took his 
spectacles, wiped them, and placed them on 
his nose. The whites of his eyes turned green 
and his spectacles shone like moist scales. He 
stood looking at us as though we were 
characters in an amusing play. 

I raised my voice and shouted, “A fire 
has sprung up and has burned my daughter’s 
dress, and here she stands shivering from the 
cold!” He nodded his head in my direction 
and once more wiped his spectacles. Again 
they shone like moist scales and flashed like 
green scum on water. Once more I shouted, 
“It’s not enough that no one gives her any 



clothing, but they must abuse us, too!” The 
fellow nodded his head and repeated my 
words as though pleased by them. As he 
spoke he turned his eyes away from me so 
that they might not see me, and that he might 
imagine he had made up the story on his 
own. I was no longer angry with my enemy, 
being so gripped with fury at this man: 
though he had prided himself on being my 
friend, he was repeating all that had befallen 
me as though it were a tale of his own 
invention. 

My daughter began crying. “Let’s run 
away from here.” 

“What are you saying?” I answered. 
“Don’t you see that night has fallen and that 
we have entered the holy day? And if we 
were to flee, where would we flee and where 
could we hide?” 

Where could we hide? Our home lay 
in ruins and the enemies covered all the 
roads. And if by some miracle we escaped, 
could we depend upon miracles? And here 
were the two houses of study and the Great 
Synagogue in which 1 studied Torah and in 
which I prayed and here was the corner 
where they had hidden away sacred books 
worn with age. As a little boy I rummaged 
about here frequently, finding all sorts of 
things. I do not know why, on this particular 
day, we found nothing, but I remember that I 
once found something important about need 
and form and will. Were it not for the 
urgency of the day I would explain this 
matter to you thoroughly, and you would see 
that it is by no means allegorical but a simple 
and straightforward affair. 

I glanced at my little girl who stood 
trembling from the cold, for she had been 
stripped of her clothing, she didn’t even have 
a shirt, the night was chill, and the song of 
winter birds resounded from the mountains. I 
glanced at my daughter, the darling of my 
heart, like a father who glances at his little 
daughter, and a loving smile formed on my 
lips. This was a very timely smile, for it rid 
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